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RECOLLECTIONS OF PHILADELPHIA NEAR 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 

The southern branch of Dock creek took its rise, near 
where the public Alms House, now stands, and took its 
course down Spruce street, to the corner of eighth; then 
entered the lot there, and proceeding nearly N. E., passed 
through, what is now "Washington Square, (then the Potter's 
Field). Leaving about one quarter of that square separated 
from the rest, a very unsightly piece of ground, which was 
filled up with many cart loads of brick bats, stones, and all 
kinds of rubbish, which, bye the bye, is one reason of the 
difficulty of raising trees on that part of the square. From 
thence, the said branch took its course through the middle 
of what is now the Jail yard, crossing Walnut above fourth 
street, and fourth above, what is now, Harmony Court. 
Joining the main branch a little to the westward of where 
Girard's Bank now is. This branch in its passage left a 
portion of firm land at, and near, the corner of Fourth 
Street, whilst a very unseemly piece of broken ground, 
called Beaks' Hollow, offended the eye, just to the north of 
it. Old Beaks kept a tavern at the N". "W. cor. of Fourth and 
"Walnut, at which hung a sign with the redoutable Hudibras, 
painted on it, with such fierce & frightful lineaments, as if 
to frighten the youngsters of that day from all Republican 
ideas, & endear his Gracious Majesty of Britain to their 
tender hearts. Just below Fourth St., in this said hollow, 
lived Cutty Creamer, who kept cows, and used to send his 
dhr. Guly, with milk to his neighbors. On the hill adjoin- 
ing "Walnut Street, he had a small Peach Orchard, but how 
he kept the fruit from being taken by us boys I know not. 

At that time there was an apple orchard at the N". "W. cor. 
of Fourth and Spruce Streets. 

The other, or main branch, which formed Dock Creek, 
took its rise between Arch and Race Streets, about Eleventh 
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St. Crossed Arch at Tenth St., and running nearly par- 
allel to it, a little to the south for several squares. It then 
wound its way further southward. It crossed Market St. 
near Fourth, and passing back of the Indian Queen tavern, 
crossed Chestnut St. at Hudson's Alley, joining the other 
branch, as mentioned before, back of Girard's Bank, to 
which place the tide then flowed. 

I might tell of the Dock Creek, being open to Third 
Street (a foul place, especially when the tide was out), and 
concerning the green Common, which extended in some 
places from Eighth St. to the Centre Woods; how that 
famous forest was cut down by the British Troops, and how 
there was but one brick house on Market above Fifth Street, 
but I have to proclaim the names of the great men who 
then ruled the destinies of this " Queen of Cities." 

James Hamilton, an old bachelor, was then Governor, and 
a very great man he looked like. He had a town house 
where he came when he met the Assembly. It was situated 
on Walnut Street adjoining the peach orchard, mentioned 
before, and part of it is still standing. I believe he always 
lodged at his Country Seat, which seat was no other than 
Bush Hill, much noted during the Yellow Fever of 1793, 
and is now Macauley's oil Cloth factory. 

I remember when George the Third was to be proclaimed, 
as I then thought ; my sister led me by the hand to 2nd St. 
opposite the old Court House, on the platform in front of 
which, stood the said Governor, bedizened with gold-lace in 
such a manner, as made me gaze with astonishment. He 
was surrounded by his Council " all good men and true." 
The Secretary, Joseph Shippen, read the Instrument, noth- 
ing of which I remember but the words " Caribbee Islands," 
which makes me suspect I had mistaken a Proclamation of 
Peace, for a Proclamation of the commencement of that 
good, but deluded, Prince's reign. 

William Allen, who lived in Water Street near Market 
Street, was Chief Justice. I used occasionally to stroll into 
the Court and hear him address the Jury, which gave me 
but a poor opinion of his Oratory. 
Vol. xix. — 18 
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B. Chew, the King's attorney, appeared to be a keen and 
severe speaker, which might have been occasioned by his 
office of Public Accuser. J. Galloway and J. Dickinson 
were my favorite pleaders; the first, perhaps, because he 
was the head of the party to which my friends belonged, — 
but the other was really a beautiful speaker. 

Speaking of party, I may just mention, there was as much 
scuffling and pushing, to get into the General Assembly, then 
as now, notwithstanding, the pay was but 6 shillings a day. 
The tickets were all to be written ; and for three days before 
the Election, the boys at our school, who were capable of it, 
did no other business but write votes, which occasioned us 
to be mighty politicians, supposing it to be the greatest con- 
sequence for us to write much that our party might triumph. 

After these things, a most puissant Constable, called 
Alek Carlyle, a most formidable man, who inspired the 
children of our good city, and a large portion of the grown 
folks, with a marvellous dread of his prowess ; but there was 
a member of his own family, who filled him with almost as 
much fear, as he did other people. — Being a near neighbor 
I am well acquainted with this fact. 

Benjamin Kite. 

12 mo. 19th— 1828. 



